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THE SEEING EYES. 
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WHITE AND BLUE 


Fine art is made noble and religious by the mind producing it. For those 
who feel it nothing makes the soul more religious and pure as the endeavor 
to create something perfect, for God is perfection and whoever strives after it 
something divine.---Michael Angelo. 
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EDGE OF THE WOODS. 


This is a reproduction of the oil painting by O. D. Campbell of the Art Department that was award- 
ed the Special Fifty-dollar prize at the Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of the Utah Art Institute. 
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BACK HOME 
Ur— By E. H. EASTMOND—lIlustrations by JOHN CARTER 


The same old light in the window placed, The same old knee and the same old prayer | 
And the same old love as before, The same old fond good-night, 

And the same old trust in a mother’s heart The same old trust in a heavenly care, 

As in the days of the yesteryore. "Neath the same old candle light. 

The same old smile at my coming in The same old cuddling down to sleep, 

The same old tender hand And the same old dreams you know, 

To spread the tardy cake and cup, And the same old thanks in the same old hear, 
And the same old story land. For the youngster that worried her so. 


O, the dear days of the yesteryore! 
I would walk all the way back—if I could, 
To kneel just once ‘neath that trembling hand, 


My! but I would be good. 
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IRONWORK 


Practically all of the ironwork students 


come from the farm and are desirous oi zet- 
ting work that will directly benefit them in 
their everyday activities. The course is ur- 
ranged to give them actual practice in tae 
work they will be expected to do when 
they go back home, such as making chains, 
slevices, all kinds of welds and maiing the 
tools ordinarily used. Work from the out- 
side is brought to the shop and the stu- 
dents get a chance to do considerable re- 
pair work. A certain portion of the time is 
given over to the student to do work thai 
he especially likes and aside from the regu- 
lar course. 

Ironwork is not only helpful froin a ma- 
terial standpoint, but it develops mental ac- 
tivity and trains the eye and hand so they 
will be more efficient in every other line 
of work that is followed. 


Work done by Students of Ironwork. Note the . : 
practical nature of the problems. The successful mechanic must nave an 
accurate eye, his hand must work 
WOODWORK quickly and be under perfect meuta: con- 
trol. One miss hit or calculation will often spoil severa! 


The advanced students are just now beginning a course 


in building construction. This course aims to give all the 


information necessary to make them efficient workmen 


Plans are placed in their hands from which model Traming 
is done. The best construction for foundation, brick work, 
exterior and interior finish, etc., are all given due emyha- 
sis. This course, correlated as it is with architectural 
drawing and design, gives the student a command of his 
work that cannot be had in any other way. 


You who have sluggish blood and lazy muscles and who 
look upon life as the worst of drudgery, just zet your 
torces marshalled sufficiently to roll down stairs into the 
shops and get a glimpse of what real, genuine life and 
joyous activity mean, It’s an inspiration to anyone to see 
how the boys attack their work and revel in the jay of 
successful doing. Woodwork is one of the popular subjecis 
in the school. We have an ever increasing enrollment. 
Many of the boys insist on working until darkness drives 
them out at night. We are crowded, but are making the 
most of our limited space. We’re going to push the walls 
dewn by sheer force of numbers and keep oa expanding. 


Did you ever try to purchase a bookease, a library table, 
a Morris chair designed, planned and constructed by one of 
the boys in woodwork? If you have you know what the 
real value of woodwork is. A man doesn’t care to part 
with a day or a week of his life. So intimately are these 
things woven into the boy’s career that he wiil not part 
with them for any price. We succeed because we make 
our work a part of life, not a preparation for a somewhat 
doubtful future—A. H. 


hours’ work. One must be able to see defects and know 
exactly where to strike the blow that will remedy them. 

It requires as much thinking and quick decisions in 
ironwork as in any other line of school work. Thus, the 
student will find complete mental development as ‘yell as 
add to his material welfare-——F. H. 

We have received good reports as to the practical edu- 
cational work of our ironwork men—both as mechanics, 
metal craftsmen of various phases and as manual training 
teachers in high schools, academies and universities. Many 
have been benefited through the courses, even though 
their field work is in other directions than along the lines 
of mechanics. 

It is no disgrace to get your hands soiled with Brigham 
Young University soot from the ironwork forge. Some of 
this kind of hand toil is a pretty good thing because one 
learns through it. It is not the honest soot of work that 
harms in this live-through-doing world, but it is the rust 
that comes because of inactivity that clogs and cankers 
progress.—E. H. E. 


A home being constructed by the Instructor of 
Woodwork, assisted by Students. 
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View in the Dining Room, Domestic Science Department. Class in Serving. Value of Domestic Science, 


OST girls take domestic science in order to 
learn how to prepare food that will appeal 
to the eye and please the palate, and, in- 
deed, this purpose is one of prime impor- 
tance and must be considered so by every 
teacher of domestic science. However, 
while the teacher values it no less than 
does the student, she must look beyond. 
There are other things she must consider. 

It has been said that a woman can titch 


out of a house with a spoon more than a man can bring in 
with a shovel. It should be the business of the teacher to 
train the girl in methods of economy, both from a money 


and a time-saving standpoint. By the way, true economy 


does not consist in spending a small amount, but in ex- 
pending in such a way as to bring in the largest returns. 
“It is not food actually eaten that costs so excessively, it 
is that wasted by poor cooking, by excessive quantity and 
by purchase out of season when the price is out of all 


proportion to its value.” Good judgment as to the amounts 


to be prepared, as to the harmony of the meal, the blend of 
flavor, as to the right appetizers and good humor and 
cheerful conversation, with the most attractive setting and 
perfect serving will cut down the cost of almost any table 
one-half,” says Mrs. Richards. Indeed, many families 
might live in comparative luxury with the same exp -ndi- 
ture that now seems to cover bare necessities did they but 
know how to make the best use of the resources at their 
eommand. “At the Columbian Exposition held a few years 
since, a gentleman was heard to say on leaving the “Work- 
man’s Cottage” with its family living on $500 a year,” “It 
will take a $5000 wife to do it.” It is to make ‘a, $5000 
wife” of herself that the girl studies domestic science. 


Another consideration is of more importance than any 
money value that could possibly be attached to the work. 
A domestic science teacher has in her hands, to a certain 
extent, the health, even the lives of those to whom her 
influence extends. If, as has been estimated, two-tuirds 


of all sickness and shortened life is due to avoidable er- 
rors in diet, it is the business of the teacher, who has to 
do with foods, to know the food requirement of the body 
and the combinations that will best agree with it under 
the various conditions that it is subject to and that will 
put it into the best trim for the battle of life. It should 
be her business to keep up with the advance made by 


science along this line. This knowledge is not easy to 


gain, for the problems dealing with life are the most 
elusive and hardest to solve of any with which the scien- 
tist has to deal. They are problems that are being stu- 
died by some of the best minds of the present day. ‘They 
are problems that the domestic science student should not 


shirk, difficult though they are to master, for it is her aim 
to learn how to keep well, not only herself, but also those 
whom she loves and for whom she labors. It is the aim 
of the domestic science teacher to promulgate those 
truths and practices that will lengthen the life of ithe race. 

Nor is it sufficient that she exert an influence for 
health and for long life. A man is, ina certain sense, what 
he eats. Whatever strength or power he has comes from 
this source, If domestic science teaching does rot train 
in the preparation of food that makes for the highest effi- 
ciency of which the individual is capable, physically, men- 
tally, socially or morally, it has failed in its highest aim, 


One question yet remains for consideration, Are these 
latter aims inconsistent with the first one mentioned? 
Rich, highly seasoned, made-dishes do not give lasting 
pleasure. They pall on the appetite and produce a nau- 
sea for all food, while the simpler, fresh materials, prop- 
erly cooked and daintily served in the right combinations 
and amount to suit the needs of the body, promote health 
and produce a keen appetite, capable of appreciating and 
enjoying the varied list of delicate flavors which our 
fruits and vegetables yield. 


The food that promotes health and efficiency is that 
alone which gives the keenest pleasure. 
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Work done by Students of Domestic Art. 


WHAT THE DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT IS DOING 


The Dressmaking Department of the B. Y. U. furnishes 
one of the most profitable as well as interesting courses 
given in the institution. Those who have seen the exhibi- 
tions given at the close of each school year have an idea 
of the work which is being done by the girls of the depart- 
ment, though only the last semester’s is shown. Those 
who have not should bear in mind the fact that there will 
be a display at the close of this year which wi'l equal 
anything given in the past. 

The girls just beginning in this course of training first 
learn the fundamental principles of plain sewing, both on the 
sewing machine and by hand. This course is invaluable; 
there is not a girl in school but would be better otf for 
knowing something of plain sewing. 

In the more advanced work patterns are drafted by the 
girls and dresses made from these patterns. Jf a girl 
should, after leaving school, buy her own pattern she 
‘would know how to use them better for knowing something 
of drafting. Some of the (A) girls have made as high as 


six articles from the shirt waist draft. Lessons on fitting 
and finishing of articles are given in connection with the 
other work. 

The pictures shown in this number give an idea of the 
dresses which have been made by the college girls. 

The main object of these courses is to prepare the girl 
for the home so she can make her own clothing properly. 
There is always sewing to be done in the home and a girl 
might save a great deal of time as well as money if she 
could make her own dresses without making mistakes in 
cutting. Even if circumstances are such that she hires her 
sewing done, it would be a fine thing if sne could tell her 
dressmaker just what she wanted. The course also fits a 
girl for professional work if she desires to follow that 
line. 

It takes practice and adaptability to become proficient 
in any line of work, but I think there is not a girl in the 
institution who would not receive a great deal of good from 
a course in dressmaking. 


Work Done by Students of Dressmaking. 
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Work done by students of Elementary Dressmaking. 


THE CULTIVATION OF CHOICE. 


Do you know that form and color has much to do with 
our everyday well being? Do you know that certain com- 
binations of forms and lines before your eyes will actually 
tend to rest the nerves and that other combinations will 
invite distress? Do you know that certain colors actually 
enliven and encourage delight and others cause fatigue 
and displeasure to a marked degree? It is true, too, that 
all normal minds are either consciously or unconsciously 
impressed by form and color. 

You perhaps have learned that there are certain con- 
trasts of form and color that are physically appropriate 
for a rest room or sleeping room and you select the nar- 
mony that is physically and physiologically good. You 
perhaps have learned that one is not fully educated until 
one’s learning promotes living in the best way, and one 
cannot live in the fullest and best way when the surround- 
ings are even unconsciously causing displeasure. An art 
education could mean to you, perhaps, other than kKnow- 
ing how to paint or draw or model—it may mean only the 
eultivation of choice. You are going to buy art in the 
form of furniture, carpets, wall paper, rugs, curtains, pic- 
tures, fixtures of various kinds—everything that you see 
inside and outside of a happy home that is made by men’s 
and women’s hands or by machinery. What are you going 
to choose? Are you going to choose something that will 
be tiresome to you after the novelty is worn off? Are you 
going to choose that which you will dislike as you surely 
and honestly learn better? Are you going to buy the thing 
that will unconsciously distress you as long as the thing 
lasts before your eyes? 

Correlated art education helps all—not only artist who 
do things in the true artist way, but it helps all to know 
what is good in art, and that, too, in the art of the cvery- 
day.—E. H. E. 

“In the wide-spread, changing skies, beauty lies: in each 
tall, up-springing tree, over thee; in each line of sea and 


shore, evermore.” 


The draftsman is of necessity a man of heen pereép- 
tions. His whole system must be in time with the deli- 


cate, and his every act must bear evidence of accuracy 
and precision; no haphazard work will do in his profes- 
sion He is the director and others must follow. Vast 
amounts of money are dependant upon the clearness and 
correctness of his work. Hundreds of workmen are guided 
by his drawings. 


Cornelius Salisbury, one of the De Bouzek Engraving 
Company’s best designers, is sti'l a Masterbuilder and, by 
the way, does most of the decorative illustrating for the 
Deseret News and the Era. 

Daisan Ross, the designer of the cover of this number, 
is doing some designing for the Children’s Friend maga: 
zine of Salt Lake City. 


It is not scholarship alone but scholarship impregnatud 
with religion that tells on the great mass of society.—Hor- 
ace, 


If eyes were made for seeing then beauty is its own 
excuse for being.—Emerson. 


Mark Cram, a welcome visitor, with us last Wednes- 
day, is supervisor of manual training in the public schools 
of Davis county. Mr. Cram is making good in his work. 


Art-needle Work. 


For men have had to work in order to live. In and 
through their work they have mastered nature * * * * * * * 
they have awakened to the sense of their own powers, 
they have been led to invent, to plan and rejoice in the ac- 
quisition of skill—John Dewey. 


Work done by students of Dressmaking. 
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REMARKS BY PRESIDENT BRIMHALL IN DEVOTION- 
AL—FEBRUARY 1, 1913. 

I want to invite you to accept or embrace an opportu- 
nity to elevate your art taste. There are people who have 
very cheap art tastes like there are people who have very 
cheap jewelry tastes... Really, a rich man will never wear 
a glass diamond and the person who is really right in lit- 
erary taste will not indulge in low literature. Now there 
is a tendency all over the country to have a cheap art 
taste—the funny paper taste. It would do you good to go 
into an art gallery and lock at a $2000 picture. I think I 
was never more thoroughly elevated in my life thar when 
I sat for two hours looking at a $20,000 picture. The more 
you look the deeper it gets. Those deep pictures have a 
tendency to make the man deep. Here is a_ picture 
(pointing to Hafen’s “Old Sycamore Tree’) presented by 
J. W. Knight. It cost but $500 and it was a cheap picture 
so far as dollars and cents are concerned, but ‘t is not 
cheap in quality. Here is a $300 picture (pointing to the 
“Wheat Field” painted by Fairbanks) and there are some 
paintings in the back of the room that are very valuable. 


Prof. B. F. Larson gave the art and manual training 
work at the teachers’ institute of Juab county, held at 
Nephi Friday, February 7, 1913. 

Lottie Gibson will be greatly missed. We regret very 
much that she must go. Lottie has been a student in the 
full sense of the word and she will continue to be. She 
has been the kind of a staff artist that is worth while. Her 
developed judgment and tastes along with that of her com- 
panion staff artist has given the White and Blue a high 
tone this year. Success, Lottie! 

The several Masterbuilder missionaries are proving to be 
true blue in their respective fields of labor. George Hard- 
ing and Frank Eastmond in England—Shirley Horsley in 
Germany—Virgil Hafen-in Switzerland. We hear from 
them quite often and they are always full of praise for the 
department. . 


THE UTAH STATE ART COLLECTION. 

How fortunate we are to have so many beautiful pieces 
of art right under our own roof. So many masterpieces to 
feast our eyes and souls upon. So much that is true and 
beautiful to study and to enjoy. There is an inflvence 
that every one can at least begin to feel by being before 
the pictures and looking into them. 

We will miss the pictures when they are taken away. 
Many are taking advantage of the exhibition and there is 
no question but that our minds are being elevated to a 
worthy high plane for the time being at least, and that is 
the thing that our souls are calling out for. 


The friends of Paul Ashworth. one of our B. Y. JU. boys, 
at present a Junior at Sibley College of Cornell Vniver- 
sity, will be glad to learn that he is more than “making 
good.” He holds office in a number of student body or- 
ganizations, including that of vice president to the Tel- 
luride Association, Cornell Branch. He is associate editor 
of the Telluride Bulletin, and in the last issue of that pa- 
per appears an article on “Industry” over his signature. 
The editor makes the following note: ‘The following arti- 
cle, or rather admonition to be industrious, is an uppz'o- 
priate contribution from Paul Ashworth. As we know, he 
practices what he preaches—which may be a good deal, 
but a valued stimulus.” 

Claud Ashworth, another of our Y. boys, is at present a 
student of the University of Pennsylvania. His spcialty 
is architecture. Claud spent the Christmas vacation with 
Paul at Cornell, and while there designed a cover for tne 
Telluride Bulletin. The design is good and received high 
compliments from officers and students of the Sibley Col-_ 
lege. 


—Emma Peterson. 


Maud Ingram. 
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Decorative Drawing by Aretta Young, Instructor of Elementary Drawing 


SPRING HERALDS, 
The bluebirds and the robins 
Are here—via wing— 
With royal proclamation, 
Swift heralds they, of Spring; 
The gray old world is waking, 
And shakes himself anew; 
While winter packs his suitcase 
And bids a swift adieu; 
The old vines scatter berries 
For birds, a bounteous lunch; 
Ah, see! a grand reunion, 
Of all the feathered bunch. 
—A. Y. 


Tola Wright has a very successful class in China paint- 
ing at Nephi. Several students have made good along this 
line. 

The artists were well pleased with the art china done 
by Bessie E. Gourley that was exhibited at the recent tUah 
Art Institute Exhibition. All the pieces were of original 
design and of a kind that passes critical examination of 
critics. 


William Crawford seems to be glad that he has had his 
elementary work in the department. He is making some 
big strides in his advanced work in professional illustrat- 


ing. 


Modern civilization is making demands of men and 
women, it is calling for an education that means trained 
action direct and unpretended—it does not reccgnize a 
eulture that is only occasional and superfluous, but a cul- 
ture that is an unconscious part of the individual en- 
riched only by the development of personality and tested 
training. Society at its best is made up of men and women 
who are true to themselves, refined through their training 
and natural in their expressions. Artificiality is not a 
mark of attainment and does not signify culture. The 
man and woman who is at his or her best on all occasions 
—the same here and there on the highway or on the alley. 


-—E, H. E. 


—Merle Snyder. 


Many people do not realize the everyday need of de- 
sign knowledge. Designing enters into our activities con- 
tinually. From morning until night we see and handle 
things; we are continually choosing things, placing things, 
making things, accumulating things. Design is the science 
of choice and arrangement of things either as forms of 
beauty and color or as things that are used before the 
eyes. Arrangement is an art and embraces the principles 
of art. The faculty of choice can be cultivated as a means 
of enrichment of life. 

Design study is worth while to the home builder as 
sure as the home builder is ambitious to have his home 
beautiful that it may be a place of happiness.—B. H. E. 


View in Design Section Annual Exhibition of Corre- 
lated Arts 1911-1912. 
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Drawing done in connection with the study of me- 
chanical prospective—Drafting Department. 


The correlation of drafting with woodwork has now 
passed the experimental stage. No up-to-date high school 
will attempt to teach woodwork without in some way con- 


sidering the very important subject of drafting. It is 
fundamentally one of the great necessities. No more fit 
and try methods; no more changes after construction has 
begun; no more incongruity or inconsistency. The product 
of the student is a thing of beauty, durability and utility. 
But in order to achieve this result there must be intelli- 
gent thought and thorough understanding of the elements 
of design. One must know good proportions and be fa- 
miliar with the principles of construction. 
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DRAFTING 


By RAY GARDNER 


HE thinking men of today are beginning 
to see the need of more originality in life, 
and not to give so much attention to set 
formulas. They see the needs of those 
things that apply more closely to the hu- 
man being, and that the correlation 
thereof will bring more originality into 
life and thereby develop a stronger and a more powerful 
race, leaving a greater mental capacity as weil as skill 
and physical vigor. 

Drafting is not a hindrance to progression, but rather 
a help. It teaches one to observe nature more closely and 
to see the beauty of proportion and harmony in color. 
When the person is taught to observe in any line then it 
is natural for originality to enter into his work and make 
of him an individual of higher ideals and better methods 
of doing. 

The statement that drafting is a language within itself 
is quite true. The single lines represent words and when 
properly connected they express the complete thought. 

The educational value of drafting is fully recognized as 
being a step in manual training. It creates accuracy in 
the eye, skilfulness of the hand and quickens the mind. 
It causes the person to think and gives a better insight 
into the problems of life. 

Correlated with the other subjects, drafting may first 
be applied to the mechanic or manual arts. In these it 
makes of the artisan the artist. He is then able to put 
into his work those elements of construction that give 
evidence of mature thought and careful consideration. 
The production of his hands becomes a thing of beauty, 
as well as utility. Moreover, he is able to plan and map 
out great and intricate problems in such a way that hun- 
dreds of workmen may follow his direction in perfect har- 
mony and with the greatest of facility. But how much 
better this can be accomplished if the workmen have 
studied drafting enough to acquire the power to read his 
instructions. 

In science, mathematics and literature, as well as many 
other subjects, drafting may be used as a tool to aid in a 
very material way. Besides the training which has de- 
veloped accuracy and precision in the individual, an aid 
is furnished which is almost indispensable. 


Original perspective plan by Andrew Brimhall, prospective graduate of Arts 
and Manual Training Department. 
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